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HEARING ON THE U.S.S. MONITOR NATIONAL 
MARINE SANCTUARY 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1997 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries Conservation, Wildlife and Oceans, Com- 
mittee ON Resources, Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:05 a.m., in 
room 1334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. J im Saxton 
(chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON.J IM SAXTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEWJ ERSEY 

Mr. Saxton, [presiding] Good morning. Today we're holding a 
hearing on the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration's 
report on the long-term conservation and management of the 
U.S.S. Monitor. Congress directed NOAA to undertake this report 
as part of last year's reauthorization of the National Marine Sanc- 
tuaries Act. 

In the Civil War, the Monitor played a significant role in saving 
the Union from the C.S.S. Virginia and in maintaining the Union 
stranglehold on Southern ports. That battle was important not only 
in the North's war effort, but it was also a major turning point in 
maritime history. 

After that battle, the fate of the wooden sailing ships in war and 
commerce was sealed forever. However, since I just purchased a 
new sailboat earlier this year, I am glad to say that the appeal of 
sailing ships for recreational uses remains unchanged. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Saxton. The site of the Monitor wreck was located in 1973 
and was designated as the first national marine sanctuary in the 
United States. Unfortunately funding limitations, the remoteness 
and depth of the site, and the unpredictable weather off Cape Hat- 
teras have conspired to prevent significant protection and research 
efforts on the wreck. However, NOAA has documented significant 
deterioration of the vessel since 1990. I look forward to hearing 
today NOAA's long-term plan for stabilization, recovery and con- 
servation of this important maritime treasure. 

Finally, I believe that every effort should be made to ensure that 
all of the Monitor's historically significant artifacts are safely recov- 
ered and preserved. 

Our panel today consists of Captain Evelyn Fields, acting Deputy 
Assistant Administrator of National Ocean Service, and she is ac- 
companied by Miss Stephanie Thornton, Chief, Sanctuaries and Re- 
serve Division, Office of Ocean and Coastal Resources Management 
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of the National Ocean Service, and Mr. J ohn Broadwater, Manager 
oftheU.S.S. Monitor National Marine Sanctuary. 

[The prepared statement of M r. Young follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Don Young, a Representative in Congress from the State 

OF Alaska 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that you are conducting this oversight hearing on 
NOAA's long-range comprehensive plan for the management of the U.S.S. MON- 
ITOR National Marine Sanctuary. 

The U.S.S. MONITOR was a revolutionary weapon. It was 172 feet in length, and 
it was assured its place in history when it engaged the Confederate ship VI RGI NIA 
in an historic battle of ironclad warships on March 9, 1862. While neither vessel 
was seriously damaged, regrettably at midnight on December 30, 1862, the MON- 
ITOR sank in a huge storm off the coast of North Carolina. For 111 years, the final 
resting place of the MONITOR remained a mystery. 

This mystery was finally solved in 1973 when the MONITOR was discovered in 
230 feet of water, 16 miles off the coast of Cape Hatteras. Two years later the site 
was designated as our Nation's first National Marine Sanctuary and a one-mile zone 
was established to protect the ship and its historical artifacts. 

It is now more than 20 years later and the debate still continues on whether it 
is better to recover the entire vessel, remove certain innovative pieces like the tur- 
ret, conserve and display historically significant items, or stabilize the vessel on the 
ocean floor. 

While this lengthy debate has gone on without a solution, sadly the words of the 
MONITOR'S paymaster, William Keeler, now ring true: "What the fire of the enemy 
failed to do, the elements have accomplished." 

I look forward to hearing from Captain Evelyn Fields of the National Ocean Serv- 
ice, and I am hopeful that after today we will have a much better idea about how 
our government will honor the memo 

Mr. Saxton. Welcome, ladies and gentleman. And Captain 
Fields, the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN EVELYN FIELDS, ACTING DEPUTY 

ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR OF NATIONAL OCEAN SERVICE 

Captain Fields. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am Captain 
Evelyn Fields, Acting Deputy Assistant Administrator of the Na- 
tional Ocean Service of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration. 

It is an honor and a pleasure for me to appear before you at to- 
day's oversight hearing regarding NOAA's comprehensive preserva- 
tion for the U.S.S. Monitor. The Monitor may well be the most sig- 
nificant shipwreck in United States's history. Many of her innova- 
tions, especially her revolving gun turret, brought about a revolu- 
tion in naval technology. 

Today, however, the Monitor is rapidly losing her sustained bat- 
tle against the ravages of the sea. Lying in 230 feet of water, 16 
miles off Cape Flatteras, North Carolina, the Monitor's hull is suf- 
fering rapid deterioration which, if not checked, will result in her 
total disint^ration within the next few years. 

The Monitor was located by scientists in 1973, and it is listed on 
the National Register of Flistoric Places and it is a national historic 
landmark. In 1975, Congress designated the remains of the Mon- 
itor as the first national marine sanctuary in recognition of its 
unique historical and archaeological significance. 

During its 22-year stewardship of the Monitor National Marine 
Sanctuary, NOAA has employed some management practices and 
state-of-the-art technology to investigate the wreck. It was through 
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NOAA's stewardship activities that the rapid deterioration of the 
Monitor was detect^ and identified as a criticai probiem. 

NOAA is now facing a criticai decisionmaking juncture on how 
to best take action to address the deterioration threatening the ar- 
chaeoiogicai integrity of the Monitor. Congress has expressed its 
concern by directing the Secretary of Commerce to produce a iong- 
range pian. The Secretary was aiso directed, to the extent feasibie, 
to utiiize the resources of other Federai and private entities with 
expertise and capabiiities that are heipfui. The scope and timetabie 
for this pian was very ambitious. 

NOAA faced severai constraints in devei oping the pian. We had 
iimited resources with which to address the many compiexities in- 
herent at any comprehensive marine archaeoiogicai preservation 
pian. Aiso NOAA iacks the in-house expertise to thoroughiy de- 
veiop aii aspects of the pian as specified by Congress such as the 
speciaiized engineering ski i is required for deep-sea recovery oper- 
ations. 

However, we were abie to overcome some of these constraints by 
working with other Federai agencies and private entities to 
produce a draft comprehensive pian. NOAA beiieves that this pian 
wiii provide the framework necessary to seiect the right course of 
action and to impiement it. 

i am pieased to submit with this testimony a copy of the draft 
pian entitied, "Charting a New Course for the Monitor." in the 
pian, the draft pian, NOAA presents a comprehensive management 
strategy that if impiemented shouid ensure that the Monitor wiii 
be preserved and protected for future generations. 

Major components of the draft pian are a detaiied description of 
the Monitor's recent deterioration, a wide-range of possibie preser- 
vation options, evaiuations of each option, and recommendations 
for pianning. The draft pian concentrates on the preservation op- 
tions. These options address the most immediate probiem of the 
Monitor's rapid deterioration. This is the most compiex and re- 
source-intensive section of the pian. 

The pian refiects the iatest data as weii as potentiai soiutions 
made viabie by recent technoiogicai advances. The deep water and 
hostiie environment at the sanctuary pose unique chaiienges. in 
brief, the preservation options range from doing nothing and ietting 
nature take its course, to partiai and fuii recoveries of the remains. 
Other options propose encapsuiating the remains, structuraiiy 
shoring up the huii or attaching cathartic protection to siow down 
some of the various forces contributing to the Monitor's degrada- 
tion. 

NOAA's draft recommendation is to use a combination of these 
options. We propose to seiectiveiy recover the most significant arti- 
facts with the gun turret being the most ambitious and to shore up 
the huii to prevent its imminent coiiapse. 

A finai decision on which option or options are seiected for pres- 
ervation of the Monitor wiii invoive a number of considerations. 
Some of these considerations are the technoiogicai feasibiiity, prob- 
abiiity of success, review under the Nationai Historic Act, section 
106 process, and other appiicabie iaw, consistency with the divi- 
sion's strategic pian and the sanctuary management pian and 
avaiiabie funding and support. 
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NOAA has determined that the draft should be peer reviewed by 
outside experts before a final plan is released due to the Monitor's 
extreme historic significance and the importance of determining the 
best option. NOAA will pursue the following schedule: This month 
we plan to put out a notice of availability of the draft plan through 
the Federal Register. Later, in the J anuary/February timeframe, 
we expect that the final plan will be submitted to the President's 
Office of Management and Budget for review. And hopefully by late 
April the final plan will be submitted to Congress. This is an ambi- 
tious schedule, but we believe we can meet it. 

Time is of the essence if the Monitor is to be preserved without 
significant damage to its archaeological integrity. The loss of even 
one summer's work season might well mean the collapse of the 
Monitor's hull. 

The schedule proposed by the draft plan is extremely com- 
pressed, and several key objectives must be simultaneously pur- 
sued. NOAA believes that it can meet the following essential objec- 
tives through NOAA assets and partnerships during the fiscal year 
1998: Develop and implement a business plan in cooperation with 
one or more non-governmental organizations for identifying and 
raising the necessary funds for recovery and conservation. To de- 
velop formal plans for stabilization and recovery of archaeology and 
conservation and exhibition. Submit the final plans for the Na- 
tional Flistoric Preservation Act section 106 and applicable law re- 
view. And initiate on-sight archaeological survey mapping and re- 
covery activities requir^ by law as a first step in preparing the 
site for stabilization. 

NOAA will require external assets and/or partnerships during 
fiscal year 1998 and beyond to conduct the most extensive, com- 
plex, time consuming, and expansive archaeological survey efforts. 
The archaeological diving activities must, by law, be supervised by 
professional archaeolpgists. Other tasks such as photographic docu- 
mentation and mapping might be accomplished by remotely oper- 
ated vehicles also under archaeological supervision. 

NOAA has explored a number of possible solutions to this di- 
lemma. One solution is the limited diving assistance of the Navy. 
Both NOAA and Navy procedures governing dive cross certification 
currently hamper combined dive operations. We, at NOAA, are 
working to resolve this issue of cross certification of our personnel. 

Another solution would be if the Navy assets such as dive teams, 
ROV's and remote sensing equipment could be utilized at no cost 
to NOAA possibly in the same manner that the Navy's research 
submersible participated in a private archaeological survey during 
1997 under the direction of oceanographer Robert Valley. 

NOAA has also sought and receive able assistance from other 
government agencies including within the Department of Com- 
merce who might be able to render further support. Flowever, most 
of the support has also been provided on a cost-reimbursable basis. 

Finally, the private sector has offered to assist on past expedi- 
tions. NOAA has received extremely useful and skilled assistance 
from such private entities as research institutions, private corpora- 
tions, and the private diving organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let me say that NOAA appreciates 
this opportunity to report to you on the status of the araft com- 
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prehensive plan for the preservation of the Monitor. And we will 
keep you and the Committee apprised of the plan's progress. 

We look forward to working with you and the Committee to help 
implement the critical recommendations identified by the final re- 
port. 

At this time, I would like to introduce M r. J ohn Broadwater. 

[The prepared statement of Captain Fields may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. Saxton. That will be fine, Captain. 

Captain Fields. Sure. 

Mr. Saxton. And we appreciate] ohn Broadwater being here. 

Your testimony was very thorough and very articulate, and we 
appreciate it very much. Before, however, we move to Mr. 
Broadwater, I would like to just ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Bateman, who is not a member of this panel, be welcomed to sit 
on the panel this morning. And welcome, Mr. Bateman, we really 
appreciate your interest and understand your interest in this issue. 

And also, Mr. ] ones from North Carolina has two other con- 
flicting activities that are going on concurrently with this hearing. 
So I would just like to ask him at this point if he has any state- 
ment that he would I ike to make? 

STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER B.J ONES, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. j ONES. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you, and I want to apologize to the panel. I rep- 
resent the third district of North Carolina, and Flatteras is in my 
district. And this is— the U.S.S. Monitor is of great interest not 
only to this Nation, but especially to the people of eastern North 
Carolina and the entire State of North Carolina. And I was truth- 
fully looking forward to being here for the entire presentation. I do 
apologize for the conflict that the Chairman mentioned. 

But I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, I look forward to working 
with you, the Committee, and the Congress to see that we do ev- 
erything that is possible, because this is not only naval history, this 
is such an important part of America's history. And so, I just want- 
ed to leave with my comments that I look forward to working with 
you under your leadership and working with the Committee to do 
what we need to do to give NOAA the support so that we can see 
this project finished and closure come to this project in the future. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Saxton. Well, Mr. j ones, thank you very much. And we cer- 
tainly look forward to your participation as I know that you are 
very, very interested in this subject. Thank you. 

Captain Fields, if you want to further introduce Mr. Broadwater 
at this point, or however you want to proceed. 

Captain Fields. OK, thank you. 

I 'd like to introduce Mr. j ohn Broadwater who is the manager of 
the Monitor National Marine Sanctuary. Mr. Broadwater has par- 
ticipated in a number of events since the 1979 timeframe of events 
that have occurred with the Monitor— that NOAA has had with the 
Monitor. Fie comes with an engineering and archaeological back- 
ground. Fie has extensive diving experience. And he is going to 
present some slides and other materials that will hopefully help 
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you visualize the condition of the Monitor and as well point out 
some of the challenges and opportunities that lie ahead for us. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you. 

Mr. Broadwater welcome, and we look forward to seeing what 
you have got to show us this morning. We appreciate it very much. 

And while you are getting situat^, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Young's statement appear in the record im- 
mediately following the Chairman's. 

STATEMENT OF J OHN BROADWATER, MANAGER, THE U.S.S. 

MONITOR NATIONAL MARINE SANCTUARY 

Mr. Broadwater. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure for me to be here, too, and I thought possibly a 
few visuals might help since the Monitor is a very unusual wreck 
site as archaeolpgical sites go that we'd be able to give you a better 
picture of what is going on— if we can get a picture at all here. 

Mr. Saxton. We're working on the lights as we speak here. 

Mr. Broadwater. OK, let's see. I'm not sure why— OK bear with 
us for a second. Ah, the countdown begins. There we go. Let's see 
if this is going to do its thing now. Now I think we are in business. 

Mr. Saxton. All right. 

Mr. Broadwater. J ust very quickly, to orient you. 

[Slides.] 

Mr. Broadwater. The Monitor is a very small sanctuary. It is 
one nautical mile in diameter. It lies 16 miles off Cape Hatteras 
in an area just fringing on the Gulf Stream and about 16 miles off 
shore. It's in 230 feet of water which for most of the scuba-diving 
projects that have been done in archaeology over the years is quite 
deep. And I know that the picture on the lower right is not very 
clear, but the Monitor's hull lies upside down, and it is very un- 
usual. It's revolving turret that made it so famous was dislodged 
when the ship sank, and the whole ship rolled over and landed on 
the turret. You'll see in a couple of the visuals later that the fact 
that it is lying propped up on the turret is one of the problems that 
is causing the stress and the collapse of the hull today. 

I won't go into detail of this, but just put this in to show you that 
this is some of the area just since 1991 that we've observ^ major 
catastrophic changes in the Monitor's hull. Several really key areas 
have collapsed. Many of those are structural and major meaning 
that by the collapse of those elements you can be sure that there 
will be others coming along shortly after. And we literally go out 
there every year not knowing if the Monitor will be collapsed 
around the turret base or whether we'll still have a chance. So we 
are starting to be very concerned which is the reason we are here 
today. 

This is not a very easy picture to understand. I put it in just to 
let you know that we are applying some of the latest technology 
available. The Navy and some private corporations were very help- 
ful last year in getting a new laser line-scanning device, one of the 
latest imaging devices, to make a pass over the Monitor, which is 
the lower image. The upper image was done in 1974 by the Navy. 
And by comparing these two images, we've been able to quantify 
some of the collapse of the Monitor and actually demonstrate how 
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serious the problem is and also help plot some of the things that 
might be solutions to the problem. 

The plan that we've presented to you today tries to review all the 
major options that we thought might be viable under these cir- 
cumstances from a no action option to just let nature take its 
course, as Captain Fields mentioned. However, continuing to regu- 
late the access to the sanctuary and conduct research all the way 
through some time of stabilization which could be shoring it up 
with some type of mechanical supports or sandbags all the way 
through some type of limited recovery or even total recovery. So we 
have considered the whole gamut. 

After looking at all the options and talking to a number of ex- 
perts in ocean engineering an archaeology over quite a few years, 
actually, but summarizing it here lately, we think that the most 
likely option for success would be a compromise that would include 
a combination of two of these options. To first go in and do some 
type of stabilization to buy us some time. We know that we can do 
stabilization fairly quickly, and some of it can be done at relatively 
low cost which would help preserve parts of the Monitor for addi- 
tional work later on. 

Then following that, we could identify some of the more impor- 
tant parts of the Monitor: its propeller and unique engine, and of 
course, the most unique feature of all, its revolving gun turret 
which could then be recovered. 

J ust as a preliminary way of looking at this, and I'll go through 
this very quickly, but I wanted to give you an idea that we have 
progressed far beyond just looking at options. We have a prelimi- 
nary plan that we think is fairly feasible. It is in six phases. 

The first being to go in and doing what I'm calling "pre-shoring 
archaeology." I n order to meet the section 106 requirements for sig- 
nificant historic sites, we would need to go in and do mapping in 
the areas that are most likely to be affected by the stabilization 
and recovery processes themselves. That could be done starting at 
any time that the assets are available. 

Following that, the shoring activity, this is an attempt to do sort 
of a profile through the wrecK. You can see that the wreck is raised 
well above the sea bottom, and so there is quite a bit of unsup- 
ported armored deck with tremendous amount of weight bearing 
down on this hull, and that is what is contributing to the cata- 
strophic collapse. So some type of shoring activities seem to be the 
next most logical phase. 

Following that it would be just a continual progression of re- 
moval of items that are going to collapse eventually anyhow and 
to remove them in such a fashion that we minimize any damage 
to both those components and to the rest of the hull. 

We've already made an attempt with the help of the United 
States Navy to recover the Monitor's propeller. We were unsuccess- 
ful very much for the same reason that the Monitor sank in 1862. 
The weather didn't cooperate at all. But this would be the next 
phase of actual recovery. 

Once those components were out of the way and the lower hull 
was exposed, removal of the engine could take place. The engine 
and many of the components in the engine compartment are very 
unique features to the Monitor as well. 
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That would leave us with one portion of the hull, also badly dete- 
riorated, lying over the top of and blocking access to the turret. 
And we initially thought it would be too radical to think about ac- 
tually cutting into these items and removing them to get access to 
the turret. People were trying to come up with ways to get the tur- 
ret out from beneath the hull, but I think it has become very obvi- 
ous to everyone now that these areas are the areas where we're 
seeing the most collapse. And entire section of about eight feet of 
the armor belt that was able to withstand point-blank cannon fire 
in the Civil War has completely disintegrated since I have been 
going out there starting in 1992. So it is collapsing anyway. We 
think it can be removed very carefully without damaging the rest 
of the hull or the turret. And so that is the suggestion at this point. 

That brings us to stage five which is the recovery of the turret 
itself. They used to talk about the "little cheese box on a raft" 
which was one of the nicknames for the Monitor, but this "little 
cheese box" has eight inches of iron plating around it. It weighs 
over 110 tons even without the contents which is another 30 tons 
or so. It is 22 feet in diameter and 9 feet high. And so it is no small 
salvage operation in and of itself. But in our discussions with sal- 
vage experts, certainly it is doable especially with a progression 
like this. 

Then there would be just the final resurvey of the area and an 
attempt to stabilize anything that was left unstable after all this 
activity took place. 

This is a somewhat accelerated and compressed schedule of how 
we might go about it. Rather than really go too much on the sched- 
uling, I 'd just like to point out the components. 

As you can see, development of a preliminary plan was our first 
step, and that is what we've completed as of today and presented. 
The next thing is to come up with a very detailed recovery plan 
that would include all the equipment and procedures and type of 
skills and assets that are needed to do something of that scale. And 
at the same time, I think most of you have been exposed to archae- 
ological projects at some point, and the second thing that we al- 
ways get hit with is the cost of preserving those materials that 
we've recovered. Objects that have been in salt water for a long 
time, especially metallic objects, require a lengthy and complicated 
chemical process of preservation. And so, a detailed plan would 
have to be developed for those components at the same time. Pre- 
liminary estimates that the total cost for those two phases would 
be in the neighborhood of $250,000. 

Then we would get into the rest of the planning, the clearance 
through the section 106 review process for historical significance. 

And along with all of this there is, of course, the matter of rais- 
ing the funds for such a project. And NOAA has had several volun- 
teer organizations already come forward— non-profit organizations 
who are concerned about the Monitor and who have offered assist- 
ance in trying to help us develop what we are calling a business 
plan in general generic terms for coming up with the funding 
through a variety of possible sources. We've had a long-term coop- 
erative agreement with the Mariner's Museum in Newport News 
which is the principle museum for the artifacts from the Monitor 
and the archival material. The Mariner's Museum has stepped for- 
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ward and said that they would like to participate fully in this oper- 
ation and to try and possibly be that non-governmental organiza- 
tion that led the charge to raise these additional funds for the con- 
servation and public exhibit phase. Because, after all, our final rea- 
son for doing all of this is to preserve parts of the Monitor for peo- 
ple to be able to see and a museum like the Mariner's Museum or 
some similar facility certainly is essential to that. 

The little small boxes that I won't try to define for you are my 
way of— shorthand way of trying to define some of the many steps 
of actual on-sight work that would be required both to prepare the 
site for the recovery and to actually conduct the recovery. And the 
recovery of the components is included in there, and the prelimi- 
nary estimates that we were given by the Navy— they were devel- 
oped at no cost to the government by a contractor— the estimates 
are $10 to $12 million for recovery and stabilization, and the con- 
servation costs at another $10 million. 

One of the reasons that conservation costs are so high is that 
there is no existing facility that can handle things the size of the 
Monitor's turret, so that would have to be developed. We do have 
a preliminary plan that I am very pleased with. I think it is fea- 
sible and is as practical and reasonable as anyone could hope for. 

Anyone who has been off the Atlantic— I don't need to even tell 
you that one of our biggest problems is just the very conditions 
that sank the Monitor. They don't call the place the "Graveyard of 
the Atlantic" for nothing. Conditions out there are terrible. It is a 
deep-water site. The currents are strong and unpredictable. We 
have severe and very unpredictable weather. It is pretty far from 
shore, but worse than that, there is not a suitable shore base for 
heavy equipment and the type of equipment that we would need 
for some of these operations that is nearby. So we're dealing with 
all these. 

These are just some photographs to show the level of collapse 
and deterioration in the Monitor. I won't even try to describe. But 
we're monitoring this, literally monitoring the Monitor on an an- 
nual basis with the help of a lot of private and governmental 
groups. 

The preliminary estimates for just going in and doing the initial 
archaeology show that we need over 100 dives just to do the clear- 
ances, and so what we're doing there is trying to work a number 
of different ways, use as many suggestions— and we've gotten some 
very innovative suggestions from the ocean engineering community 
as to how we might combine resources and use different types of 
equipment to get these jobs done. 

One of the first things that anybody thinks of when they think 
of deep-water salvage is of course our own United States Navy. 
They have been famous for their salvage work for years. They have 
well-trained people. They have the latest equipment. Some of the 
disadvantages that we've found in our work with the Navy so far 
is that it is very difficult for the archaeologist being on the surface 
to deal with being an archaeologist sitting on the boat while 
trained Navy divers are down there trying to do the work. But they 
are trained to do diving and not archaeology, so we're working out 
ways to communicate and coordinate those activities so that the 
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wreck is not actually damaged in the process of trying to preserve 
it. But the Navy has been very cooperative. 

The other thing that has been suggested is that there is a whole 
new world now of remotely operated vehicles, and that we may be 
able to employ the dozen involved putting people in the water and 
putting lives at risk. We have a number of private diving groups 
that have developed some very impressive skills and many of these 
groups have offered assistance to us, and so this is another avenue 
that we're pursuing as partnership operations, combined operations 
with these groups. 

This is just to show you some of the assets that the Navy has 
suggested might could be made available. Their NRl research sub- 
mersible is specifically allocated for research. Right in our own port 
of Norfolk, the Atlantic Fleet has the grasp and the grapple that 
are two of the finest submarine rescue and salvage ships available. 
Each of these vessels has the capability of lifting the Monitor's tur- 
ret in one single lift. So they are very capable ships. And we also 
have both the CLT and Mena Salvage Dive Unit in Norfolk that 
have offered assistance as early as this coming year. We're also in 
contact with the various commercial diving operations and organi- 
zations who are also very interested and would like to try to help 
out i n some way. 

I've been asked, "Well, has anybody done anything like this be- 
fore?" Well there have been really famous stories Tike the Vasa 
which was raised in the Stockholm harbor. It sank in 1628 and is 
almost beautifully and perfectly intact. The one more of us are 
probably familiar with is the Mary Rose which was raised in 1982 
in Portsmouth, England. 

Unfortunately, there have been some terrible failures. The Karo 
was another Civil War vessel that with all the best of intentions 
was almost totally destroyed for lack of proper planning and equip- 
ment being available. And recently, a lot of you probably follow^ 
the attempt to recover a portion of the Titanic last year which was 
raised within a few hundred feet of the surface. Everything broke 
loose. Everything went awry and the thing plummeted over two 
miles back to the bottom of the sea bed. We're trying to make sure 
that we don't repeat the bad mistakes. 

Very quickly, just a picture of some of the equipment that was 
required to raise a part of the Mary Rose's hull. That was wooden 
ship that sank in 1545. It took this much equipment. So we're not 
talking about small, easy to do projects here with the Monitor. 

So mat gives you an idea of how far things have progressed and 
where we are headed with some of this thinking. We're not through 
yet, though. As we mentioned, one of the things that we des- 
perately want to do is get as much input, as many ideas as pos- 
sible. We're going to a very select panel of peer review people who 
have expertise in all of these different areas, and I think they will 
be able to assist us as we move to the next phase. 

So thank you very much, and I 'd be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that there might be on the technology of the thing. 

Mr. Saxton. Well, Mr. Broadwater, thank you very much for a 
very interesting presentation. 

I would like to call on the gentleman from Virginia at this point 
for any comments or questions he may have. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT H. BATEMAN, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

Mr. Bateman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I can be indulged, there is a great deal of nostalgia associated 
with being back in this room with you where the old Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee used to meet. And I would have to 
say with some tinge of regret, but for the action of the House and 
the Rules Committee in 1995, I probably would be sitting where 
you are sitting as chairman of that Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee if it still existed. 

Having said that, I want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for 
holding this hearing today and for allowing me to sit with the Sub- 
committee. 

The Monitor is of obvious major historical significance of both its 
specific role in saving the Union fleet in Hampton Roads and its 
broader role in creating the era of ironclad naval warfare. In fact, 
if it had not come into existence and had not survived the conflict 
with the Confederate ship of the C.S.S. Virginia, I think it is fairly 
well to predict that the entire outcome of the Civil War might have 
been much different than it was. So it deserves protection for those 
reasons. 

The Mariner's Museum where the sanctuary office is located is 
in the congressional district that I represent and in fact, is only a 
few blocks from my home. My district also includes the northern 
shore of Hampton Roads where the C.S.S. Virginia and the monitor 
had that famous battle. 

NOAA also should want to protect it and preserve imported arti- 
facts from it since it is the Nation's first national marine sanc- 
tuary. Unfortunately has spent its limited resources expanding the 
sanctuary system rather than taking care of the important aspects 
already under its control. I hope that the draft study on which I 
commend J ohn Broadwater very highly shows a change in those at- 
titudes toward the importance of the Monitor sanctuary. 

The study is well thought out and clearly a great deal of time 
and effort have gone into it. The preferred alternative to recover 
and restore certain key artifacts and shore up the remaining struc- 
tural elements of the wreck strikes an appropriate balance between 
preserving the site as a resting place of United States sailors who 
died in wartime and keeping alive the public memory and knowl- 
edge of the importance of the Monitor in American and in maritime 
history. The Federal Government allowed the C.S.S. Virginia to be 
destroyed for the price of its salvage value. I hope that in the inter- 
vening century we have learned to protect our historic resources 
better than that. 

I wish NOAA well in its efforts to resolve the daunting technical 
and budget obstacles that lie before them, and I stand ready to co- 
operate in solving those problems. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And if I might, let me welcome you, 
J ohn. It is nice to have you here and you made a very fine presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Broadwater. Thank you, sir. It is good to see you. 

Mr. Bateman. You mentioned that there had been some very no- 
ticeable deterioration in the condition of the Monitor since it was 
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first discovered in 1974 and the latest observations. Is that some- 
thing that is incremental or is it accelerating? 

Mr. Broadwater. We believe that it is accelerating. We have a 
difference because no one seems to be able to really get a handle 
on it. There are so many factors involved, but— the best analogy 
that I've been able to draw to deal with it in my own mind is that 
it is sort of like an old barn that used to stand near where I grew 
up and it always kind of leaned to one side, but it always still 
seemed solid and kids played in there, and our parents didn't want 
us there. And then one day the barn fell over. And why did it fall? 

I think that what we've got here is a ship that has been deterio- 
rating from natural causes for over a century. It is supported above 
the bottom with this situation with the turret. So so much of it is 
actually hanging above the bottom and these tremendous forces of 
all this armorecTdeck is working on it. And I think that it has just 
reached the point of deterioration now where it can no longer sup- 
port these forces and catastrophic collapse is the inevitable result. 
So it is very definitely accelerating. We never know what part will 
fall off next. 

Mr. Bateman. So it makes it imperative that we proceed as expe- 
ditiously as our technology permits? 

Mr. Broadwater. Yes, sir. In my own job, I've tried to be very 
careful in even going to my line office and saying that we have a 
crisis here. But we've got so much evidence now that I can't call 
it anything else. I think that it is very, very serious. 

Mr. Bateman. And the longer the wait, the higher the risk? 

Mr. Broadwater. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bateman. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is the extent of what 
I need to enquire of, and I wish you well as you go forward to see 
that the Monitor is preserved ancl taken care of in the best possible 
manner. 

Mr. Saxton. Mr. Bateman, thank you very much. 

Mr. Farr? 

Mr. Farr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And welcome 
to this Committee. I represent the modern-day national marine 
sanctuary. And from sanctuary to sanctuary, east to west, welcome. 

I'm curious— you know, the entire sanctuary budgets for the en- 
tire Nation is $12 million. Flow— here you are sanctuary manager 
having to deal with limited funds and the project that you've pro- 
posed here really has a horrific bottom line. Is there other— I guess 
in the priority of things, I think that it is more important right 
now that our sanctuaries protect our natural resources. Last week 
in this very room we were talking about how we're having entire 
fisheries be destroyed and habitats be destroyed, and I guess it's 
a question of priorities. Flow do you as a sanctuary manager sug- 
gest that we as people that have to make these tough decisions as 
which of our "children" we're going to invest in and the others that 
we're not, how do you suggest that we do this? Maybe is the sal- 
vage operation with a commercial bent feasible? Almost a bounty? 
You know, wouldn't it be easier to maybe put out a sum of money, 
a reward and allow the private sector to go out and do the salvage 
operations? 

Mr. Broadwater. I understand what you are saying exactly, and 
certainly one of the frustrations of the program is seeing so many 
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of the needs and trying to fit that into our budget. Something like 
what you are suggesting is one of the things on the list to look into. 
But as far as the question itself, I defer to 

Captain Fields. Well I would just like to say that in looking at 
the problem with the Monitor, one of the things that has to happen 
is to do the proper archaeological work because of the preservation 
Act, since it is a historic monument. So you cannot necessarily just 
allow a salvager to go out without being able to address the preser- 
vation issues and the issues of making sure that you've got the 
proper archaeological information taken care of. 

Mr. Farr. But if you only— I mean we have a limited budget. 
One thing is Congress in their cut, squeeze and trim attitude is 
that they would just ignore this. That is one of the options, to do 
nothing. 

Captain Fields. Yes, I suppose so. I suppose that is one of the 
options, but you know, again, we're supposed to follow the statutes 
and we are obligated to take a look at it from the historical preser- 
vation as it is a historic landmark. 

Mr. Farr. And the other— I don't disagree with you, but you 
have budget limitations in doing that, right? 

Captain Fields. Yes, you do. 

Mr. Farr. And I think that what you've presented here is that 
if we could do it all properly it is going to cost us about $20 mil- 
lion? 

Captain Fields. Yes, that's true. And that is one of the reasons 
why we are looking at it from a standpoint of what is the best bal- 
ance between all of the options available. And we're trying very 
hard to make sure that we take and objective and a balanc^ look 
at preservation 

Mr. Saxton. Would the gentleman yield for just one question. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Captain 

Captain Fields. Yes. 

Mr. Saxton. I'm told by staff that you are looking at, or that 
there is a likelihood that there will be some private contributions 
made that will assist in this effort. Can you speak to that issue? 

Captain Fields. Well, we are working with a number of private 
companies— not companies but private areas to try and buildupon 
some resources in order to address the issues. We have— we obvi- 
ously work with the Mariner's Museum, and there will be hopefully 
several or at least one foundation that might be interested and has 
expressed interest in helping us raise the funds in order to do some 
of the work that is necessary. 

Do you want to add anything? 

Mr. Broadwater. The only thing that I would— rather than 
touch on the actual policy side of things, if I could just get sort of 
the managerial point of view for more of a technical aspect. Being 
an archaeological but having enough background in engineering to 
really appreciate both sides of the problem, I have talked to com- 
mercial salvers about ideas. In fact several commercial salvage 
firms have come forward with ideas, and quite a few of these sal- 
vage firms have an archaeological interest and quite a sympathy 
for protecting the resource. And the one thing that we found that 
all of us agreed on is that the importance of the Monitor is plain 
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and simply its archaeological and historical significance. So any- 
thing that we did to further accelerate its destruction would be of 
no benefit to a salver or to the government. So if there were some 
way to work together so that the material that we're trying to pre- 
serve could be brought up in a commercial, government partnership 
there may be several really wonderful options there that we just 
haven't quite been able to come up with yet. 

Mr. Farr. Well that's essentially the bent that I'm on. I think 
that we are with the sanctuaries— in the reauthorization of the 
sanctuaries, we put in the ability for you to market in logos and 
products essentially that are consistent with the sanctuaries. And 
the fees for those sales can be kept with the sanctuary. It seems 
to me that you've got a commercial opportunity here. 

And then we ought to think boldly. I mean in our national parks, 
we give out concessionaires. We're bringing the private sector in 
more than we think, and we've never essentially looked at the 
sanctuaries and being able to in a sense commercialize in that 
sense. But I think that we ought to think of ways that we could 
do that. Not in conflict with our purpose which is essentially, as 
we advertise, that the sanctuaries are sort of the national parks of 
the oceans. And I 'm convinced perhaps even our lifetime that we're 
going to figure out ways to get people into the ocean through vehi- 
cles. I think we're going to have rent-a-cars in the sea some day. 
And we ought to be thinking about that technology and how we're 
going to be able to take advantage of it. 

So whether you put bounties on this stuff, or whether you think 
of a concessionaire or come up with another way— I think that this 
Committee would be challenged because what we're trying to do is 
in an era of limited budgets is think of new ways in which we can 
have our public/private partnership that will in the end— en- 
hance— what we've envisioned in creating sanctuaries. 

Mr. Saxton. Thank you, Mr. Farr and Mr. Bateman. And Cap- 
tain Fields and Mr. Broadwater and Ms. Thorton thank you for 
being with us. We appreciate it very much. You certainly have a 
challenge on your hands, and we share that challenge with you. 
Thank you for being here. 

The Committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the Subcommittee adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Captain Evelyn Fields, Acting Deputy Assistant Adminis- 
trator, National Ocean Service, National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Commerce 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Captain Eveiyn Fieids, Acting Deputy Assistant Administrator of the Na- 
tionai Ocean Service of the Nationai Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA). It is an honor and a pleasure for me to appear before you at today's over- 
sight hearing regarding the comprehensive preservation plan for the management, 
stabilization, preservation and recovery of artifacts and materials of the USS Mon- 
itor. NOAA is honored to have been given the responsibility for the long-term stew- 
ardship of this most famous vessel. 

The Monitor may well be the most significant shipwreck in U.S. history. Many 
of her innovations, especially her revolving gun turret, brought about an inter- 
national revolution in naval technology still evident in modern warships. Today, 
however, the Monitor is rapidly losing her sustained battle against the ravages of 
the sea. Lying in 230 feet of water, 16 miles off Cape Flatteras, North Carolina, the 
Monitor’s hull is suffering devastating deterioration which, if not checked, will re- 
sult in her total disintegration within the next few years. 

Located by scientists in 1973, the Monitor is listed on the National Register of 
Flistoric Places and is a National Flistoric Landmark. In 1975, in recognition of the 
Monitor's unique historical and archaeological significance. Congress designated the 
remains of the Monitor as the first National Marine Sanctuary. I n its 22-year stew- 
ardship of the Monitor National Marine Sanctuary, NOAA has employed sound 
management practices and state-of-the-art technology to investigate the wreck. 
Through NOAA's efforts, public interest and understanding of the Monitor has been 
enhanced and the need for continued preservation of this unique resource has been 
emphasized. Flowever, despite NOAA's stewardship, research, and observation ac- 
tivities over that time, rapid deterioration of the Monitor is taking place and NOAA 
is now facing a critical decision-making period which will determine whether the ar- 
chaeological integrity of the Monitor suffers irreversible damage. 

The Challenge: The Rapid Disintegration of the Monitor 

Recent on-site research conducted by NOAA and private researchers has deter- 
mined that the collapse of the Monitor's hull is imminent. Photographic evidence 
clearly shows that there has been a marked increase in the rate of hull deterioration 
during the past five years. Accelerated deterioration apparently results from several 
factors: continual exposure to a high-current, saltwater environment: corrosion and 
electrochemical action; shipworms; and even human causes. There is a general con- 
sensus that the Monitor's hull has reached a critical state of decomposition beyond 
which catastrophic collapse could occur at any time. 

NOAA's Response to the Challenge 

In 1992, responding to the alarming degradation of the Monitor's hull, NOAA de- 
layed issuance of a newly-revised management plan for the Sanctuary in order to 
conduct further site assessment. NOAA's Sanctuaries and Reserves Division (SRD) 
commenced a broad range of initiatives including: several diving and remote-sensing 
expeditions to the Sanctuary: a cooperative effort with the U.S. Navy to help sta- 
bilize the Monitor's hull; and, development of a revised plan for preservation and 
management. 

In 1993 and 1995, NOAA conducted major engineering and archaeological expedi- 
tions to the Sanctuary in conjunction with further archival research and several 
small-scale site operations. Private research divers have also assisted NOAA in this 
data-gathering. This research concluded that a concerted, well-planned effort would 
be required to preserve the remains of the Monitor, and that time was of the es- 
sence. 

Due to the national importance of the Monitor and limited NOAA resources, SRD 
developed partnerships with several private and other governmental organizations, 
including the U.S. Navy, NOAA’s National Undersea Research Program (NURP), 
The Mariners Museum in Newport News, VA, Raytheon Corporation, Northrop 
Grumman Oceanic Systems, Key West Diver, Inc. and others. 

Congressional Mandate for a Comprehensive Preservation Plan 

I n 1996, Congress formally expressed its concern r^arding the rapid deterioration 
of the Monitor's hull. As part of its 1996 reauthorization of the National Marine 
Sanctuaries Act, Congress directed the Secretary of Commerce to produce "a long- 
range, comprehensive plan for the management, stabilization, preservation, and re- 
covery of artifacts and materials of the U.S.S. MONITOR." (Section 4 of Public Law 
104-283). The Secretary was also directed that "to the extent feasible utilize the re- 
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sources of other Federal and private entities with expertise and capabilities that are 
helpful." The scope and timetable for this plan was very ambitious. 

Despite not receiving additional resources with which to address the many com- 
plexities inherent in any comprehensive marine archaeological preservation plan, 
and while recognizing that NOAA lacks the in-house expertise to thoroughly develop 
all aspects of the plan as specified by Congress, such as the specialized engineering 
skills required for deep sea recovery operations, NOAA has overcome those limita- 
tions by working with other Federal agencies and private entities to produce a draft 
plan which NOAA believes will provide the framework necessary to face and resolve 
the crisis. 

Overview of the Comprehensive Preservation Plan 

I am pleased to submit with this testimony a copy of the draft plan, entitled, 
"Charting a New Course for the Monitor." Accompanying the draft plan is a compen- 
dium of supplementary data including ocean engineering, conservation, previous 
NOAA research, history and other relevant topics. In the draft plan, NOAA presents 
a comprehensive management strategy that, if implemented, should ensure that the 
Monitor will be preserved and protected for future generations. 

This draft comprehensive plan reflects the latest data from the Sanctuary as well 
as potential solutions made viable by recent technological advances. The deep water 
and hostile environment at the Sanctuary pose unique challenges for protection, 
management and research. The draft comprehensive plan develops a framework for 
protection, identifies a range of viable options for the stabilization and preservation 
of the Monitor, and evaluates those options, based upon the best available historical, 
archaeological and engineering information. 

Major components of the draft plan include: a detailed description of the Monitor's 
hull and recent deterioration: a wide range of possible preservation options; evalua- 
tions of each option; and recommendations for future planning and preservation. 
The plan necessarily concentrates on the preservation options as they address the 
most immediate decision to arrest the Monitor's rapid deterioration, as well as being 
the most complex and resource intensive section of the plan. The preservation op- 
tions described and reviewed in the plan are: 

1. Non-I nterventi on— no preservation action is undertaken and nature is al- 
lowed to take its course: 

2. In Situ Preservation by Encapsulation— the Monitor is buried to signifi- 
cantly reduce deterioration: 

3. In Situ Preservation by Shor/ng— sections of the hull in greatest danger 
of imminent collapse are given structure support; 

4. In Situ Preservation by Cathodic Protection— technology used to protect 
vessels today from the sea's corrosive action is used to somewhat slow the 
Monitor's deterioration: 

5. Selective Recovery of Artifacts and Hull Components— artifacts and major 
hull components of significance that can be recovered with reasonable ef- 
forts and are threatened with disintegration are recovered; 

6. Selective Recovery Followed by Encapsulation— a combination of above 
options: 

7. Selective Recovery Combined With Shoring— antther combination of 
above options; and 

8. Full Recovery— the Monitor is recovered in toto. 

A final decision on which option or options are selected for preservation of the 
Monitor will involve considerations of technological feasibility, probability of, suc- 
cess, review under the National Flistoric Preservation Act section 106 process and 
other applicable law, consistency with the Division's Strategic Plan and Sanctuary 
Management Plan, and available funding and support. NOAA is confident that this 
preliminary plan contains the necessary information for decision-making and for 
moving to the next phase of planning and preservation. 

Next Steps in Completing the Plan 

NOAA has determined that the draft should be peer reviewed by outside experts 
before a final plan is released because of the Monitor's extreme historic significance 
and the importance of determining the best option for preserving the ship's remains. 
The draft plan will be distributed for review to a select group of marine archaeolo- 
gists and engineers. Their comments will be carefully reviewed and, if necessary, 
the draft plan will be revised to incorporate appropriate comments and suggestions. 
NOAA will pursue the following schedulefor submittal ofthefinal plan: 

• November 15, 1997: A notice of availability of draft plan will be submitted for 
publication in the Federal Register for a 45-day public comment period; 
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•J anuary 30, 1998: The Final Plan will be submitted to the President's Office 
of Management and Budget for review; and, 

• April 30, 1998 (Target date): The Final Monitor Comprehensive Preservation 
Plan will be submitted to Congress. 

Critical Steps in Implementing the Plan 

Time is of the essence if the Monitor is to be preserved without significant dam- 
age to its archaeological integrity. The loss of even one summer work season might 
well mean the collapse of the Monitor's hull. The schedule proposed by the draft 
plan is extremely compressed and can only be met if several key objectives are met 
simultaneously. It is important to note that several essential objectives require as- 
sets that are currently beyond NOAA's capabilities, as described below. 

1. Essential objectives that can be met through NOAA assets and partnerships 
during FY 98 (Completion of these objectives are pending passage of the FY 98 
funding appropriation.): 

• A "business plan" must be developed and implemented early in FY 98, in co- 
operation with one or more non-governmental organizations, for identifying and 
raising the necessary funds for recovery and conservation: 

• Formal plans for stabilization/recovery, archaeology, conservation and exhi- 
bition must be developed in FY 98; 

• The final plans must be submitted for review under National Flistoric Preser- 
vation Act section 106 and other applicable law in FY 98; 

• On-site archaeological survey, mapping and recovery must be initiated during 
FY 98 as a first step in preparing the site for stabilization and recovery activi- 
ties. 

2. Essential objectives that require additional assets and/or partnerships during 
FY 98 and beyond: 

• Mandatory on-site archaeological survey and artifact recovery activities must, 
by law, precede engineering and stabilization efforts; they will require exceed- 
ingly time-consuming and expensive efforts due to the extreme d^th and ad- 
verse weather conditions. These archaeological activities could be accomplished 
by diving teams that included persons relatively unskilled in archaeology, so 
long as they were constantly supervised by professional archaeologists: other 
tasks, such as photographic documentation and mapping, might be accom- 
plished by remotely-operated vehicles (ROVs), also under archaeological super- 
vision. Several possible solutions to this dilemma exist, but all are currently 
stalled or seriously hampered: 

• The U.S. Navy has offered limited assistance on a variety of important tasks, 
but in most cases on a reimbursable basis; even if the costs are at a reduced 
rate, they exceed the limited funds available to NOAA. It would be extremely 
helpful if Navy assets such as dive teams, ROVs and remote- sensing equip- 
ment, could be utilized for the Monitor at no cost to NOAA, possibly in the same 
manner that the Navy's research submersible NR-1 participated in a private ar- 
chaeological survey during 1997 under the direction of oceanographer Robert 
Ballard. 

• The U.S. Navy has also offered limited diving assistance, but both NOAA and 
Navy procedures governing dive certification hamper combined dive operations. 
NOAA is working to resolve this issue through cross-certification of personnel. 

• The U.S. Navy also has access to equipment that might assist in reducing the 
need for placing divers on the site, including some of the state-of-the-art ROVs 
and submersibles that might be able to accomplish some archaeological and en- 
gineering tasks as well as survey and mapping. 

• NOAA has also sought and received able assistance from other governmental 
agencies, including those within the Department of Commerce, who might be 
able to render further support, including the National Undersea Research Pro- 
gram, NOAA Corps Operations, the U.S. Army Reserve and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution: however, most of that support has also been provided on a cost-reim- 
bursable basis. 

• The private sector has also offered to assist. On past expeditions, NOAA has 
received extremely useful and skilled assistance from such private entities as 
research institutions, including the FI arbor Branch Oceanographic Institution 
and The Mariners' Museum; private corporations, including Newport News 
Shipbuilding, Northrop Grumman Oceanic Systems, Raytheon Corporation, Rey- 
nolds Metals Corporation, and the Westinghouse Corporation: and private div- 
ing organizations including Farb Monitor Expeditions and The Cambrian Foun- 
dation. The latter two groups have requested to organize joint research dive ex- 
peditions with NOAA to the Monitor. 
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Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, in conciusion iet me say that NOAA appreciates this opportunity 
to report to you on the status of the draft comprehensive pian for preservation of 
the Monitor and wiii keep you and the Committee apprised of the pian's progress. 
We iook forward to working with you and the Committee to heip impiement the crit- 
icai recommendations identified bythefinai report. 



